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entirely of the gentry, who served at their own ex-
pense. It was their poverty which compelled them,
armed only with rapier and pistols, to encounter the
mailclad lancers of the royal armies. Few among
them could afford the high price of a trained charger,
able to carry his own and his rider's armour. But
though, in La Noue's phrase, the Huguenot gentry
were better armed with courage than corselets, the
lightness of their equipment had its advantages. It
enabled them by the rapidity of their movements to
hold their own against the greater numbers of their
enemies. In battle, the cumbrous defensive armour
and ponderous lance of the man-at-arms made him a
formidable antagonist, but only when he could fight in
his own way and on suitable ground. A more serious
disadvantage was the difficulty of enforcing dis-
cipline among these well-born volunteers, of inducing
them to serve far away from their homes and the
impossibility of keeping them together for a long
campaign. The dangers incurred by their families
during their absence, the necessity of obtaining
further resources, could always be alleged as an
excuse for leaving the army.

The leadership of Cond6 was another source of
weakness to the Protestant cause. Lewis of Bourbon
was more sincerely attached to the Reformed Reli-
gion than his brother, yet the licence of his life was
strangely at variance with Puritan morality. More
than once Calvin had rebuked him for his " mad in-
trigues/' which were not less dangerous to the cause
than to his own salvation. His good nature, his
bravery and his chivalry were far from compen-